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" PEOPLE'S RULE " IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS ' 

DURING the past year the distinguished ex-presidents of 
two American universitieshave been devoting not a little 
energy to promulgating the doctrine that the cure for 
democracy is more democracy. Governor Wilson's inaugural 
message commended to the people of New Jersey legislative 
methods and measures which Oregon has been subjecting to 
severe tests, and his leadership has already been largely effective 
in securing similar action in his own state. Dr. Eliot, in the 
Fourth of July oration — which has been a feature of Boston's 
celebration since the first anniversary of Independence Day — 
chose as his theme the need of a new declaration of independ- 
ence. He insisted that political freedom is of limited value, 
unless it be accompanied by genuine social and industrial free- 
dom. Democracy, he declared, has proved itself in the United 
States to be the most patient and conservative of governmental 
methods. And in recent years he has been arguing that, in 
local government especially, the newer institutions of democracy, 
the initiative, the referendum and the recall, which are so often 
denounced as ultra-radical, are in fact instrumentalities suited 
to the work of patient and conservative melioration. 

In the March number of this periodical, an account was given 
of the campaign of 1910 in Oregon, and of the way in which 
the voters handled the complicated task presented by the ballot 
in the state election held in November. 2 The present paper is 
a supplementary study of the workings of the initiative and ref- 
erendum, not in state legislation, but in dealing with the near- 
at-hand problems of local self-government, as illustrated in the 
municipal election held in Portland, Oregon, June 5, 191 1. 
Portland is a thriving city of well over 200,000 inhabitants. 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. George A. Thacher, of 
Portland, Oregon, for most of the material used in the preparation of this paper. 
The election discussed is that of June 5, 191 1. 

1 G. H. Haynes, " ' People's Rule ' in Oregon," Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. xxvi, pp. 32-62. 
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In the last census period its population increased 129.2 per 
cent, a rate exceeded by but four cities in the United States. 
It is the county-seat of Multnomah county, where direct legis- 
lation has seemed to find its most congenial soil. In such a 
community, what sorts of questions do the people take into 
their own hands? How much interest does the average voter 
take in them? How successfully do the voters discriminate 
between the sensible and the freakish, between the prudent and 
the improvident? 

The election of city officers presented no small task to the 
Portland voters on that day. Fifty-four names of candidates 
appeared upon the ballot, the individual citizen being called 
upon to vote for the filling of eleven offices. The ticket was 
headed by the names of five candidates for the mayor's chair. 
The result of the ballot for mayor was as follows : 

A, G. Rushlight Republican 13,662 

Joseph Simon Independent .... 8,835 

G. H. Thomas Democrat 3>4i8 

C. H. Otten Socialist 1.637 

J. A. Harrison Prohibition 452 

Of these, Mr. Simon is the present mayor. Ten years ago he 
was in the United States Senate. In the recent campaign he 
refused to announce himself as a candidate before the primaries. 
Later he was put forward by a petition signed by nearly 5000 
voters, on a platform of securing immediately a commission 
form of government for Portland, and so ran as an independent. 
Though he met with heavy defeat, the cause which he rep- 
resents is advancing : the city council, since the election, has 
set a date early in January, 19 12, for a special election which 
will decide the acceptance or rejection of commission govern- 
ment for Portland. A committee of fifteen citizens is now at 
work on the scheme. One point is considered settled: the 
proposed charter will provide for the election of a mayor and 
six commissioners, among whom the seven departments of the 
city's administration will be distributed. As all the newspapers 
are supporting the plan, it is probable that within a few months 
Portland will join the ranks of commission-governed cities. 
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Following the list of candidates on the ballot were twenty- 
three distinct projects of direct legislation, placed there by three 
different processes. 

I. There were thirteen proposed amendments of the city 
charter, submitted to the voters by the city council. For good 
or for ill, the people of Oregon have attained a fuller degree of 
home rule for their cities than is to be found in any other state. 
The city drafts, enacts and amends its own charter; but all 
proposals relative to the charter must go before the people for 
their acceptance. The council's submission of these thirteen 
amendments, therefore, did not imply (as the submission of 
referenda by legislatures sometimes does) a disposition on the 
part of the people's representatives to evade responsibility. 
They were instances of the obligatory referendum — a part of 
the constitution-making process for which Massachusetts set the 
precedent in 1780, and which has been introduced in most of 
our states. Of these proposed amendments, six were adopted 
and seven rejected. 

II. Eight measures were placed upon the ballot by initiative 
petition. Of these, four were proposed amendments of the 
charter, two of which were adopted. The other four were 
ordinances, three of which were adopted. 

III. The people's surveillance of their council's work is evi- 
denced by the fact that two ordinances which had been passed 
by the council were brought to the test of a referendum, ordered 
by petition of the people. Both of the measures, thus weighed 
in the balance, were found wanting. 

It is significant that, in this ambitious and rapidly-growing 
city, the largest group of proposals consisted of charter amend- 
ments authorizing bond issues for municipal improvements. 
For ready comparison, the statistics may be grouped as follows : 

(1) 11,400,000. For a high bridge across the Willamette River. 

Rejected: 13,941 to 11,630. 

(2) 5200,000. For the acquisition of land for, and the construction of 

a building to be used for a municipal jail, municipal 
court, police headquarters and emergency hospital. 
Adopted: 18,622 to 6047. 
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(3) $250,000. For the acquisition of a tract of land, "Council Crest," 

to be used for park purposes. 
Rejected: 17,598 to 7076. 

(4) $600,000. For the acquisition of land for, and the erection and 

maintenance of a public auditorium. 
Adopted: 13,915 to 10,771. 

(5) $75.ooo. For the acquisition of the necessary accessories and the 

establishment of a municipal garbage-collecting system. 
Adopted: 14,808 to 931 1. 

(6) $1,000,000. For "constructing a municipal paving plant, prohibiting 

the use of patented articles or processes for street paving, 
and providing that hereafter all streets be improved only 
through said municipal paving plant." 
Rejected: 15,712 to 8,448. 

These figures make it plain at a glance that the great mass 
of the voters were not marking " yes " or " no " by mere force of 
habit : that they were neither for nor against large bond issues 
for improvements in general, but that, whether wisely or not, they 
showed decided discrimination between different proposals. As 
to the measures in particular : ( 1 ) The bridge is thought to be 
not imperatively needed, in view of other demands upon the 
tax levy. (2) On the other hand, the present jail and muni- 
cipal court buildings are declared by Portland citizens to be a 
disgrace to the city. It was, then, to meet a real need that the 
bond issue for the new building' was called for; and of all the 
measures on the ballot, this received the largest majority in its 
favor. (3) The tract in question is said to be well suited to 
park uses, but the expenditure seemed unwarranted in view of 
other large demands. (4) The large sum voted for a public 
auditorium is explained by the fact that the city has been 
" singularly poverty-stricken in the matter of places for public 
meetings." It accords with the spirit of " people's rule " — so 
both its friends and foes will agree — that lavish expenditure 
should be made for a place of public assembly, Portland's 
" Faneuil Hall." (5) A better system of garbage disposal was 
needed and it seemed necessary to issue bonds for its installation. 
(6) It is significant that, of the six proposals for a bond issue, 
this alone was placed on the ballot by initiative petition, with- 
out having received the sanction of the city council. Critics 
did not hesitate to allege that it showed some of the character- 
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istic weaknesses of the initiative process. Its adoption would 
have committed the city to an immensely costly experiment ; 
and examples of the successful operation of such municipal 
undertakings elsewhere are not numerous. The administration 
of the paving plant and its relation to the general scheme of the 
city's government were not thoroughly worked out. Moreover, 
the proposed prohibition of the use of any patented material 
or processes might have prevented the city from obtaining the 
best street construction. It is creditable to the voters that they 
gave this raw proposition time to ripen. 

A second group of charter amendments, all of which were 
submitted to the voters by the city council, authorized the cre- 
ation of a pension and relief fund for each of three divisions of 
the city's employees and provided a board of trustees and a 
tax levy for each fund. Apparently from mingled humanita- 
rian and demagogic considerations, the council had caught the 
pension-granting habit; and each successive measure was more 
recklessly drafted than its predecessor. The voters' verdict is 
the more significant. 

(i) Pension and relief fund for disabled, infirm and dependent members of 
the fire department, and the widows and dependent children of de- 
ceased firemen. 

Rejected: 14,46010 10,817. 

(2) Pension and relief fund for disabled, infirm and retired members of the 
police department, and for widows and dependent children, under the 
age of sixteen years, of deceased policemen. 

Rejected: 17, 517 to 7540. 

(3) Pension and relief fund for the benefit of members of the street-cleaning 
department, who have served in such capacity for twenty years or 
more, and for the benefit of the widows and dependent children of 
deceased members. 

Rejected: 19,54610 5004. 

This last ballot title contained no suggestion of any disability or 
of any minimum age- of retirement. 1 The mere rendering, for 

1 The proposed amendment was somewhat more cautious than its title indicated, 
especially in the fact that the pension fund was to be made "contributory," each 
man paying monthly into the fund one per cent of his salary. But, upon the written 
application of any man — regardless of any disability — who had served twenty-five 
years as an active member of the department, the trustees were to be obliged to retire 
him upon an annual pension amounting to half the salary he received the year prior 
to his retirement. 
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twenty years, of the proverbially efficient, skilled and strenuous 
service of a street-cleaner would, so far as the title indicated, 
make him eligible for a pension at the age of forty-five or 
under. " Veterans " with such an assured income would prove 
highly eligible suitors; but no minimum period of marriage 
was prescribed before a widow's pension should be allowed. 
The council which submitted this charter amendment to the 
voters might with profit have meditated upon the history of 
federal pensions, or even upon the change of heart undergone 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching in the matter of service pensions. 

What grade of compensation will a popular vote accord to 
officials whose positions require exceptional skill or training? 
The question always puts a strain upon democracy, as — to cite 
an analogous situation — it puts a strain upon " productive co- 
operation " in industry. Will the rank and file consent to the 
payment of salaries high enough to ensure efficient service? 
In Massachusetts, town-meetings were so parsimonious in fixing 
the salaries of superintendents of schools that the state had to 
step in and prescribe a minimum. At this recent election in 
Portland, there came before the voters two charter amendments, 
proposed by the council, relating to the salaries of officials : that 
of the city attorney was to be $300 a month ; that of the city 
engineer was to be fixed by the council, but should not be less 
than $3000 a year. Both proposals were rejected : the first, 
13,503 to' 10,577; the second, 11,953 to 11,854. It is to be 
feared that these majorities reflect something of the " penny- 
wise, pound-foolish " attitude which has often been noted as 
characteristic of popular votes upon such questions. On this 
very ballot were half a dozen proposals which indicate that 
Portland needs to have at her command legal advice of a high 
order. The closeness of the vote as to the other salary shows 
that many voters appreciated that the city's engineering problems 
call for high-grade service. There were many who believed, 
as one Portland citizen said, that " Portland's situation, with a 
navigable river running through the heart of the city, with bluffs 
and gulches on both sides, would doubtless make an engineer 
who was worth $10,000 a year the most economical officer in 
the city, if he were paid that sum." 
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A measure showing a degree of civic pride was the charter 
amendment providing for the levying of a tax, not to exceed 
one mill on each dollar of the assessed value of the property 
in the city, to be used for the maintenance of the street-cleaning 
department. This was adopted : 12,786 to 10,021. 

Two other revenue-raising ordinances, proposed by initiative 
petition, aimed to secure to the city a part of the income 
derived from natural monopolies. In practically identical 
language, these provided for the levying of a license on the 
gross receipts of persons and corporations engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling (1) natural or manufactured gas, or (2) electri- 
city, for lighting, heating, power or other commercial purposes. 
These measures were of dubious merit, for they provided no 
effective regulation of the services which they proposed to tax. 
But both were adopted: the former, 13,655 to 10,551; the 
latter, 13,370 to 10,553. 

The same disposition to curb monopoly, which came to light 
in the proposed prohibition of the use of patented road materials 
or processes and in the levying of these license taxes, is seen in 
another form in two measures which sought to limit the dis- 
cretion of executive officers and to compel competition. The 
first of these was a charter amendment, submitted by the coun- 
cil, providing that there be required " two or more sets of plans 
and specifications for a proposed sewer, each set of which shall 
specify a different class or kind of sewer pipe and the estimates 
of the work to be done and the probable total cost of each 
style of construction." This was adopted: 15,036 to 8080. 
The other, proposed by initiative petition, provided 

a general change in street improvement proceedings, taking from the 
Executive Board and giving to the Council power to determine the 
lowest responsible bidder for improvements, selecting the kind of im- 
provement to be made after bids are received for two or more classes 
of improvement, requiring that three-fifths in area of property in each 
assessment district shall be necessary for a legal remonstrance. 

This was adopted: 11,866 to 10,729. On the surface, these 
measures are apparently intended to prevent collusion and 
graft. Yet any capable engineer would insist that in many a 
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problem of sewer or street construction only one " class or kind 
of sewer pipe" or one "kind of improvement" could be con- 
sidered within the range of intelligent choice, and that the for- 
cing of the preparation of plans and estimates for other " classes " 
or " kinds " would be not only costly but futile as a preventive 
of possible graft. Indeed, it may be questioned whether for- 
cing into consideration at least two different kinds of improve- 
ments, from which selection must be made by a political body, 
might not conduce directly to the fraudulent acceptance of bids 
which otherwise could never have received any consideration. 
The adoption of these two measures apparently indicates dis- 
trust of the executive and engineering departments; but the 
teaching of American experience does not commend the trans- 
fer of such decisions as these to large, ring-ridden and respon- 
sibility-dodging city councils. It will be noted that the second 
of these measures combined three quite distinct propositions, 
as to the expediency of each of which the individual voter 
might find it hard to make up his mind. 

Reaction against monopoly figured in yet two other measures, 
which concerned primarily the matter of street-car traffic. The 
first of these was an ordinance, proposed by initiative petition, 
providing that 

during certain hours each passenger of a street car operated in the 
City of Portland from whom a fare is demanded shall be furnished a 
seat in such car, and making it unlawful to demand such fare until a 
seat is provided, and making it unlawful during certain hours to per- 
mit any person to board or remain upon any street car in which no 
seat is available for such person. 

The service rendered by the present street-car management has 
for years been notoriously inadequate. The first part of this 
measure apparently promised welcome relief for the " strap- 
hanger." In the last clause, however, the alert voter did not fail 
to discover the " joker " which would enable the company to con- 
tinue its inadequate service ; for the motorman could pass the 
irate citizen on the curb with the smiling reminder that the law 
would not allow him to take on another passenger, since all 
seats were full. This proposal was rejected: 17,022 to 8714. 
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The other measure, also proposed by initiative petition, pro- 
vided for a charter amendment, " creating a Public Service 
Commission, consisting of three members, regulating public- 
service corporations." This also had the appearance of a fit 
and proper measure of relief. But it must always be kept in 
mind that initiative petitions are never the spontaneous utter- 
ance of the " voice of the people." They start somewhere. 
They are framed and phrased by a very few individuals, who 
know what they want. It follows that, when an initiative or 
referendum petition is circulating, its heredity and early envi- 
ronment are always legitimate subjects for investigation. In 
this instance, Portland citizens remembered certain things. An 
act, from which much was hoped in the way of improvement of 
the street-car situation, was passed by the last legislature, ex- 
tending the powers of the state railroad commission so as to 
give it jurisdiction in the matter of public utilities in Portland. 
But forthwith a referendum petition was filed, which had the 
effect of holding this law up until the general election of No- 
vember, 1912. Then this charter amendment, providing for a 
local commission, was submitted by initiative petition. The 
voters knew that this project was of the same paternity as 
the referendum petition, by which the state law, passed in 
opposition to the local commission idea, was put in a condition 
of suspended animation for eighteen months. They therefore 
preferred to bear their present ills, rather than risk entangling 
state and city laws. So this project was rejected: 11,691 to 
11,206. 

A charter amendment of an apparently purely technical 
character, vouched for by the Taxpayers' League, provided 
that " hereafter all gulches shall be filled and paid for out of 
the Special Bridge Fund." This was adopted: 13,309 to 9936. 

A commendable though belated regard for the conservation 
of the city's patrimony is seen in the charter amendment, 
proposed by initiative petition, providing that 

the title, rights and interest of the City of Portland in and to all water- 
front property and all landings, wharves, docks, highways, bridges, 
avenues, streets and other public places, shall not be divested for a 
distance of 2000 feet from any navigable water, or within 1000 feet of 
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any depot or terminal yard ; increasing vote in council required to 
vacate streets to three-fourths and approval of mayor. 

Unfortunately, the city has already lost title to much of the 
property of the classes named, so that this measure is of the 
nature of " locking the stable door after the horse is stolen." 
It was adopted: 14,749 to 8198. 

^Esthetic considerations, which appear to be more fully appre- 
ciated in some of the enterprising western cities than in the 
East, led to the adoption, 15,127 to 9504, of an ordinance, 
proposed by initiative petition, prohibiting " the building of 
wooden fences more than eight feet in height, and regulating 
the erection, construction and maintenance of bill- boards and 
signs in the City of Portland." 

There remain to be considered the two ordinances which had 
been passed by the council but held up by referendum peti- 
tions, and which were now brought before the voters for their 
verdict. The first of these prohibited " the carrying, support 
or maintaining of banners on the streets, sidewalks or other 
public places in the City of Portland." Under this ordinance, 
a citizen might have been fined from five to ten dollars or 
jailed from five to thirty days for carrying the national flag 
on the street. This freakish measure was rejected: 16,626 to 
8246. The other ordinance made it 

unlawful for any person to attempt to induce or influence a person from 
entering any place of business within the City of Portland, or to refrain 
from purchasing merchandise in or performing service or labor in any 
place of business , and making it unlawful for any person to display any 
sign, transparency or banner in front of or in the vicinity of any busi- 
ness or employment for the purposes aforesaid. 1 

This measure was one upon which opinions might well be 
divided. It was rejected by a close vote, 12,854 to 12,098. 

In passing both the anti-banner and the anti-picketing ordi- 
nances the council had declared that an " emergency" existed, 

1 This measure sought to ensure not only peace but quietness, for it declared that 
it should be "unlawful for any person, in or upon any public street, alley, or other 
public place in the City of Portland, to make any loud or unusual noise, or to speak 
in a loud or unusual tone, or to cry out or proclaim, for the purpose of inducing or 
influencing . . . any person to refrain from entering any works or factory." 
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and that therefore those ordinances were to go into force and 
effect from and after their approval by the mayor. That ap- 
proval had been given July 29, 1910, and August 31, 1910, 
respectively. The ordinary law or ordinance does not go into 
effect for a certain time after its enactment, and a referendum 
petition merely suspends its operation till the voters have passed 
upon it. But it is to be noted that these two ordinances had 
actually been in effect for nearly a year when they were an- 
nulled by popular vote. 

One thing this election of last June has made very clear. 
When Portland voters face issues which concern the welfare of 
their own city, they do not forget or omit to vote. At this 
election, the average vote cast for and against these twenty- 
three measures was 83 per cent of the vote cast for candidates 
for the office which called out the heaviest vote. Moreover, 
considering the variety of these proposals, there was a surpris- 
ingly narrow range of variation in the total votes upon them. 
The largest vote, 25,736, was polled upon the ordinance com- 
pelling the street-railway company to furnish seats to all persons 
paying fares; while the smallest vote, 22,897, was polled upon 
the proposal to create a local public-service commission. The 
measure most heartily approved was that which authorized a 
bond issue for a new municipal jail and court house, which 
received a majority of 12,575 ; and the voters showed their 
good sense in casting the largest majority of all, 14,542, against 
the council's absurd proposition to pension men who had served 
twenty years in the street-cleaning department. 

The statistics of this election afford convincing evidence of 
the widespread interest in government which direct legislation 
evokes. What is more, they give evidence of that patience 
and conservatism which Dr. Eliot predicates of democracy in 
America. Unquestionably several of the voters' verdicts were 
ill-judged. But that city may indeed count itself fortunate whose 
representative council, during the past year, has shown more in- 
telligent discrimination between the wise and the unwise, the far- 
sighted and the short-sighted, the public-spirited and the selfish, 
than the Portland voters exhibited in the election of last June. 

George H. Haynes. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 



